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MOORISH LATTICE WORK. 
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Application of Moorish Lattice, 
designed and manufactured by c. s. ransom & co. 




>£!HE panel has the great advantage in 
^-J decoration that it possesses a struc- 
tural character, and therefore appears in 
the light of an essential and stable part of 
the wall or other surface to which it is 
applied. The divisions and sub-divisions 
it allows, as well as the subjects, pleasingly' 
utilize that space and redeem it from 
monotony. There is a finished look about 
a panel, projected or sunk. From various 
causes elaborate wood carving on panels is 
in moderate demand, except such as pre- 
sents itself in ancient furniture, or which 
after having been obtained from old Euro- 
pean churches and mansions, on these being 
wrecked or torn down, are turned to ac- 
count by our decorators and cabinet- 
makers. Time is required to develop more 
fully in this country the capacities of the 
art in such productions as develop aim, 
purpose, character, as distinct from mere 
copying of gathered-up materials. 

We have frequently urged the more 
general use of some decorative material 
for transoms, panels and other forms of 
cabinet work which admit of a more ar- 
tistic treatment, and the discovery of a 
substantial fretwork or lattice such as that 
shown, but inadequately, in the accom- 
panying illustration suggests the thought 
that it might with the best effect be util- 
ized in these directions. 

^Moorish, fretwork is made up of spiral 
wooden- moldings, woven together so as to 
form numberless combinations, each one 
distinctive, in itself. It can be made- from 
any character of wOod and' may vary in 
diameter from a fraction of an inch to six 
inches, with a susceptibility of being worked 
into every conceivable design regardless of 
the form the frame is to take or the use to 
which it may be applied. For screens, 
transoms of all kinds, wainscotting, friezes, 
for the ornamentation of cabins on steam- 
ships and yachts, staircasings, furniture, in 
appropriate instances covering steam radi- 
ators and for a multitude of other purposes, 
the material is certainly desirable and 
effective. 

The illustration here given of the fret- 
work shows rather its application than the 
details, and fails to convey even an idea of 
the actual appearance of the work, the 
small pieces being so twisted and contorted 
as to make it almost out of the question 
to reproduce the effect, as in a pen draw- 
ing. , The manner in which it is used here 
may give some suggestion for its applica- 
tion in other directions. 



It is consoling to know that Americans 
who visit Europe do not make a practice 
of stealing furniture and things from the 
ducal palaces and baronial halls, whose 
owners are in the habit of admitting com- 
moners at sixpence or a shilling a head. 
The attendants who take visitors through 
the show rooms of Warwick Castle are 
careful to inform them, when Americans 
are in the party, as they are almost cer- 
tain to be, that the hangings of a bed 
that was used some years ago by royalty 
and has been kept sacred ever since, in 
consequence, were not cut by Americans 
but were torn by a conscienceless English 
person. This is well. Many people have 
an acute mania for relics and will save 
up chips and. pebbles of no intrinsic in- 
terest whatever on account of their asso- 
ciation with places or people of note. But 
I am sure that few Americans would wish 
to steal the exhibition beds in the Scotch 
and English palaces and museums, if they 
could carry them off whole, for the pur- 
pose of sleeping in them. They look too 
small and short, and the tapestries are too 
thick and stuffy to be inviting. The truth 
is that the average American is better 
housed, as he is better fed and educated 
than the average nobleman of the middle 
ages. He sleeps in beds that afford him 
room to sprawl about in, and that have 
all the latest improvements in the way of 
springs and mattrasses; he sits in comfort- 
able chairs, that are not carved all over, 
to be sure, but are restful and inviting, 
and if he has an art gallery he does not 
dream of charging strangers twelve or four- 
teen cents to look at his pictures. Therein 
are his ways different from the Briton. 



